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THE YALE CONFERENCE OF “ACTIVITIES” 
Delegates to Intercollegiate Meeting Urge Cooperation Between Old and New 


The most thorough-going canvass of ex- 
tra-curricular activities made this year was 
probably the one made at the Yale Con- 
ference on March first and second, when 
representatives of student governments, 
student papers, Christian associations and 
various forums and discussion groups met 
to find the answers to the critics of the 
American student, by silencing those who 
make unjust accusations of present student 
interests, and by taking action which even- 
tually would silence those whe make accu- 
sations now just. 


Athletes, Managers and Editors 


It was at the second and third meetings 
that present interests were gone over more 
or less in detail. 


Under the leadership of E. G. Jenkins 
of Yale University, the second session dis- 
cussed “Education or Enervation.’”’ Athlet- 
ics, managerships, the college press, and 
college literary magazines came in for most 
of the attention. 


It was found that all of these are suf- 
ficiently organized; there is no need for 
any more organization. If anything, there 
is too much work to be done on these enter- 
prises, which results in a poor quality. 

Some found the present athletic system 
satisfactory. No one had a kind word for 
the grind. The ideal seemed rather to be 
“the well-rounded man” and athletics fur- 
ther this ideal. No criticism was directed 
at athletics. There was only the belief on 
the part of some that the system should 
be. changed to meet the criticism of those 
who feel that there is an overstrain on a 
few men. 

“The average schedule of eight games is 
too much for a team to go through. The 
nervous and physical strain is too great. 
At night the athlete is too tired to study. 
Friday and Saturday he is too much tensed 
up to concentrate, and Saturday night and 
Sunday he suffers from a reaction after 
the strain,” wrote a college player, who was 
trying to do well in his studies. Endorse- 
ment was given to the kind of athletics 
which would train all students and not take 
too much time away from their other activ- 
ities. The recommendations of the confer- 
ence were in line with the Atlanta Confe-- 
ence of football administrators (a copy of 
the paper read there by Professor C. W. 
Savage of Oberlin College will be found in 
The New Student for January 19th.) 

The competitions for managerships. of 
glee clubs, dramatic associations and simi- 
lar undertakings were endorsed because 


Student Organizations 


Speaker Proposes Student Control In 


they accustomed those who went into them 
to “the drudgery of life.” It was thought 
no one would be harmed by carrying bag- 
gage and running errands now and then. 


Others maitained that the real reason 
why people undergo drudgery in these ac- 
tivities is that they hope to get advance- 
ment and personal recognition. 

A member of a boxing team expressed 
contempt for the \heelers who did lackey 
service for him. 


“Heeler, get me some better shoes.” And 
off runs the heeler like a little flunkey. 


“Heeler, get me some soap.” And the 
heeler dittoes. 

He is becoming a lackey when he might 
be concentrating his mind on studies that 
would train him for real service, studies 
which he cannot get later. 


Nevertheless representatives of technical 


colleges maintained that there was distinct 
value in these competitions and that those 
who actually made the managerships had 
to exercise real executive ability. As dis- 
played in such a thing as the student man- 
agement of the trip of the Harvard Glee 
Club through Europe entirely under stu- 
dent managership this ability was not to 
be disdained. 


All who were present seemed to be satis- 
fied with the literary papers, although in- 
dividuals during the conference spoke of 
the fact that some of these depended on 
gathering from the professors the best 
themes these had received. They felt that 
these themes very seldom carried an atmos- 
phere of real creative literature. 


Some of the newer literary supplements 
of college weeklies have real merit (descrip- 
tion of some of these will be found in a fu- 
ture issue of The New Student.) 

The college press was accused of paying 
too much attention to athletics and to trivial 
matters. But there are papers which give 
attention to larger social issues. It was 
maintained that the papers are already in- 
creasingly doing this. Witness the efforts 
of The Yale News and The Harvard Crim- 
son to get a referendum on prohibition, 
the increasing number of political editori- 
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This is a special issue dealing 
with the Yale Conference on 


extra-curricular activities. 
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als, the Associated Press reports in papers 
like The Cornell Daily Sun and The Daily 
Californian. 


Fraternities and High Standards 


Fraternities and student government 
came in for the major part of the next dis- 
cussion, led by Corliss Lamont of Harvard. 
Professor D. R. French of Yale opened the 
session with a short talk in which he urged 
that our faults and difficulties be taken 
for granted, and the discussion centered 
entirely on constructive proposals. 

On fraternities, there was a difference 
of opinion. In the small college the frat- 
ernities were considered to be indispensable 
as the centers of the social life. In the 
large college, their service was more ques- 
tionable. The University of Pennsylvania 
delegate objected to criticisms of the frater- 
nities by Harvard and Yale men, telling 
them that “Everybody knows that at Har- 
vard and Yale, you are in a different posi- 
tion from anyone else.” These schools were 
supposed to have fraternities limited in 
number which became exclusive and inter- 
fered with the spirit of the college as a 
whole. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the fraternity houses at Yale 
University are to be torn down to make 
room for a new quadrangle and The Yale 
News is-urging the fraternities, when they 
construct their new buildings, to build them 
as open houses intead of as “tombs.” Frat- 
ernity representatives maintained that the 
frats “stood for clean, straight living and 
high ideals,” and they chose “men of simi- 
lar aspirations.” Their critics seemed to 
believe that these aspirations were for poli- 
tical advancement and contro] of the stu- 
dent activities. No definite proof was giv- 
en, and so far as this writer could see, no 
one made clear why the fraternity aspira- 
tions should be considered either good or 
bad. Fraternity men themselves condemn 
those fraternities which encourage “loose 
living” but no proposals were made for 
their regulation. 


Ten o’clock Rules or Government? 

The discussion of student government 
developed into a comparison of honor sys- 
tems and social regulations. Some people 
thought these were not important; that it 
was an insult to the intelligence of a stu- 
dent to have his government spend most 
of its time trying to discover whether he 
was cheating or whether she was in at 10 
o’clock. 

(see “Student Government: Lackey or 
Servant” by Evelyn Orne, page 8). 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The “New Student” and Human Movements 


The next session was under the leader- 
ship of Miss Justine Wise of Barnard Col- 
lege on the topic of “The New Student.” 
As a result of the previous discussions, it 
was decided that the student was-in college 
to develop himself; not to become a sort of 
tin prophet or “leader” who would dazzle 
the people by his great success and his ac- 
complishments, but a servant who would 
have the technical ability to work in human 
enterprises. The first thing for such a 
person would be tolerance of the different 
kinds of people and beliefs of society as 
it stands. Delegates decided that at pre- 
sent most of us are neither tolerant or in- 
tolerant but simply “indifferent.” 

Most of the delegates said that they 
would go home with the intention of getting 
their college administration to let the most 
radical as well as the most conservative 
people speak when the students wished 
them to. Those who already had organiza- 
tions which brought speakers were general- 
ly satisfied that there was no undue re- 
striction on the part of the administration. 

Special emphasis was laid on the “labor 
movement.” Very few people present 
thought they knew anything about it. 
Everyone agreed that whether it was use- 
ful or injurious it was worth first hand 
study. Students of engineering at Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology wanted it 


to be perfectly clear that they thought 
they were training for service as much as 
was anyone else; also that it would be a 
good idea for students who talked about 
labor to be unsentimental and to be careful 
to say only what they definitely know. 
There had been too much of sloppy eco- 
nomics. 

Some said that the workers were helping 
to produce the surplus on which the col- 
leges live. They said that while the em- 
ployers actually gave the funds, the work- 
ers had helped to produce them. In a sense 
then these workers were responsible for 
our being educated and we were responsible 
that they be treated fairly. 

(See Corliss Lamont’s “One Good Iea’’). 


Proposed New Activities 


The final session under the leadership of 
Roland Gibson of Dartmouth summed up 
the proposals whereby student activities 
could be shaped to meet the interests the 
conference had uncovered. 

Strangely enough nobody wanted to go 
to any more conferences. One person sighed 
with regret that she still had five more 
to attend this spring. 

The opinion was unanimous that it would 
be a good thing to have in every college 
some sort of discussion group or forum 
where students could meet with all sorts 
of leaders, both radical and conservative 
(We note in the papers that Dartmouth, 
for example, is to have a pullman porter 
talk on transportation.) 

(See comments of Milton W. Taylor.) 


The delegates from labor schools objected 
to having workers studied through lorgnet- 
tes, like funny animals. They had no ob- 
jection, however, to students working side 
by side with other workers in shops and 
factories provided the students kept quiet 
as much as possible the fact that they were 
students, 


The present attitude of the college papers 
was generally conceded to be liberal enough 
so that no new publications were needed. 

The project of a student summer camp, 
described elsewhere in this issue, was 
heartily endorsed, and the $50 surplus of 
the conference was assigned to it. 


“Those Queer Birds” 


Mr. Roger Baldwin opened the whole 
conference with a demand for “better so- 
cial thinking in our colleges.” He went 
so far as to propose student control of the 
college and a faculty organized as a guild. 
He mentioned the University of Montana 
where all but two of the 62 instructors are 
enrolled in the central labor union asso- 
ciated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

“In my years in college all socialists, 
liberals, or even fellows interested in poli- 
tics, were regarded as queer and viewed 
with suspicion. No men devoted to intel- 
lectual interests were ever on a real equali- 
ty with those who attained distinction 
through athletics or good fellowship.” And 
“in spite of the absurd attacks made on 
these liberal clubs as if they were hot beds 
of Bolshevism,” they are “beginning to 
make student thinking at many of our col- 
leges respectable.” 


Overcoming Indifference 


By ELEANOR C. DODGE 
Vassar College. 


As the various students kept reiterating 
throughout the week-end, the difficulties in 
their particular colleges in exercising free- 
dom of speech, of academic control, in ob- 
taining outside speakers—etc, I came to ap- 
preciate the liberalness of the Vassar Pre- 
sident and faculty. There is very little op- 
position to speakers on the ground of 
spreading radical ideas. Some have been 
refused on other grounds, which have al- 
ways been perfectly reasonable and justi- 
fiable. A curriculum committee was organ- 
ized over a year ago which received very 
definite co-operation from the faculty, and 
among other things, has instigated a series 
of talks, followed by discussion, on aca- 
demic questions of common ‘interest, such 
as the “purpose of a College” by the Presi- 
dent, and “How to Discover Your Mind” 
by the head of the psychology department. 
I consider this committee very vital and 
would recommend all colleges to organize 
one as soon as possible. Its future develop- 
ment should be most interesting—whether 
or not along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Baldwin! 

Although I did come away with the feel- 
ing that the Vassar Faculty is relatively 
liberal, I felt that the student body, as com- 
pared with others, is sadly lacking in con- 
structive liberal opinion. There is a small 
group of so-called “socialists,” but for the 
most part they observe a policy of iso- 
lation and aloofness from college problems. 
It is true that they came out vigorously in 
a recent attack on compulsory chapel, but 
defeated, they have once more retired into 


their shells. We have a very definite prob- 
lem, then, in trying to bring them out of 
this passive state into an active, construc- 
tive force for the interest of the college. 
An admirable opportunity for doing this 
‘presented itself this week—in fact the day 
after I returned from New Haven. 

For the past month or more, there has 
been an ever increasing feeling of indif- 
ference and lethargy as regards student 
government—an attitude of non-coopera- 
tion, not of a good, healthy, revolutionary 
kind, but of the lazy kind that is so hard 
to get at. To attempt to get at it, 
we are trying to organize these social- 
ists on the one hand and influential ultra- 
conservatives on the other, to do very defi- 
nite propaganda work. By advocating and 
opposing such moves as the abolition of all 
social regulations, complete control of cur- 
riculum by students, the doing away with 
all extra-curricular activities etc., we hope, 
by challenging the student body on such 
grounds as these, to rouse them from their 
dormant attitude. The New Haven confer- 
ence has been helpful in suggesting topics 
for this program. 

I now turn to the subject matter. If I 
am not mistaken, the theory underlying all 
the discussion was that education is the 
result of profits wrongfully obtained from 
the work of the laboring classes, and there- 
fore it is the duty of every student on 
leaving college to pay the laboring classes 
the debt thus contracted. Blindly accept- 
ing this premise, the discussion went on 
to “How Can We Get Contacts With La- 
borers”? and “What are we doing in col- 
lege to prepare ourselves to pay this debt?” 
But it seems to-me that this major premise 
could have borne considerable discussion. in- 
stead of being so unreservedly accepted. 
Such questions could have been raised to 
advantage as: “Are profits wrong any- 
way?,” “Is education, founded on profits 
wrong, or do such uses justify profits?,” 
“Do we owe all this debt to Labor?,” and 
“Tf we consider the Capitalists the ignor- 
ant, and therefore unfortunate members of 
society, do we not rather owe them our 
services?.” With the ground cleared by dis- 
cussion of such questions as these, we could 
have gone on with much more conviction. 
Of course, some people had already rea- 
soned out these points, but I very much 
doubt if the majority knew what they 
meant when they sweepingly agreed that 
the purpose of college is “to prepare one 
for service to the comunity.” 

And speaking of the purpose of a college, 
the President of one of the most impor- 
tant colleges of the East, recently stated it 
as “An attempt to catch up with the past.” 
It seems to me that the New Haven con- 
ference entirely disregarded this cultural, 
humanistic purpose, and laid undue em-' 
phasis upon the study of economic and so- 
cial problems. If, as I said before, “the 
major premise” could have been discussed 
more critically (and this could have been 
done Saturday morning) the subsequent 


conclusions, thus based on well-defined 
foundations, could have carried more 
weight. 


President Hopkins’ 
Student Committee 


By A DARTMOUTH STUDENT 


Realizing that no progress is possible 
without continuous adaptation to changing 
conditions, and continuous reorganization 
to meet new needs, Dartmouth College is 
today taking stock of itself to consider 
how its educational processes may be im- 
proved. This willingness to adopt new 
methods, if once they have demonstrated 
their merits, is but one phase of a liberal 
spirit that has taken hold of Dartmouth, 
under the leadership of President Ernest 
Martin Hopkins. This spirit has shown 
itself in the welcoming to Hanover of men 
representing all shades of opinion—from 
William Jennings Bryan to William Z. 
Foster—in the holding of student forums 
in the 
formation of two active political clubs— 
one of which advocates a third party for 
independent political action, and in constant 
discussion among undergraduates of faults 
in the present educational system. Dart- 
mouth is, however, in no sense a sick man, 


on problems of world interest, 


casting about for hopeful “cures,” but a 
strong man, seeking more efficient appli- 
cation of his powers. 

President Hopkins has shown his appre- 
ciation of the interest of the students in 
the educational policies of the college, and 
his respect for their point of view by ap- 
pointing an undergraduate committee of 
twelve seniors to investigate into the edu- 
cational problems of the college and to 
make such recommendations as they see 


fit. No restrictions have been placed on 
this committee as to the scope or extent of 
their activity. There is no faculty super- 
vision of their meetings or discussion. They 
have carte blanche to examine Dartmouth 
college from their own viewpoint, report 
whatever they believe is wrong, and their 
suggestions for improvement. That. these 
recommendations will be seriously con- 
sidered is indicated by the fact that the 
appointment of the committee is itself a 
student suggestion. 


The committee members include the foot- 
ball and baseball captains, the manager 
of basket ball, the president of the Outing 
Club, the editors of the three student pub- 
lications, and geveral men of high scho- 
lastic rank—forming, in all, a fairly rep- 
resentative group of seniors. 


In order that they may devote sufficient 
time to this work, they are credited just 
as if the committee work constituted a reg- 
@lar semester’s course. They expect, be- 
fore the close of the college year, to make 
a report of their findings to the Presi- 
dent. Having come to a tentative agree- 
ment on the purpose of the college, they 
are now engaged in discussing the curri- 
culum, in order to determine how best it 
can serve to carry out this purpose. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Student Government: 
Lackey or Servant? 


By EVELYN ORNE, Barnard ’22 


That student government association are 
being called upon to justify their existence, 


as they were at the February Middle West- 
ern Conference, is perhaps the most pro- 
mising sign that has appeared of the re- 
vitalization of college life. A college with- 
out a student council has become as con- 
ventionally inconceivable as a nation with- 
out an army or Main Street without a 
Rotary Club; to question the necessity for 
a student council is to show a proportion- 
ately detached and scientific attitude to- 
ward college activities. 


If the sort of thing which is discussed 
at intercollegiate student government con- 
ferences is an index of student govern- 
ment’s functions, respect for the institu- 
tion is naturally strained. Whether a 
chaperon is generally required after seven 
o’clock or only after nine, whether a cut 
taken the last day before vacation counts 
double, and whether the point system is 
more often on a@ hundred or a ten point 
basis, are facts which hardly warrant a 
yearly conference of collegiate ‘‘best 
minds.” I do not mean by this to be flip- 
pant. The petty problems of college social 
relationships must be solved by someone 
and deserve as much attention as is needed 
to solve wisely. The scandal is that these 
matters predominate to such an extent in 
student government deliberations that when 
the leaders gather, they apparently can 
think of nothing else to discuss. 


This state of affairs naturally gives rise 
to a demand for a new conception of stu- 
dent organization. By virtue of his occu- 
pation and surroundings, the student as 
such has a point of view which owes its 
contribution to the world’s thought. As a 
means both of crystallizing and of express- 
ing student opinion, some comprehensive 
form of student organization ‘seems desir- 
able. In serving this end, a student organ- 
ization is like an occupational guild. Par- 
ticularly in relation to the college admin- 
istration do students need to be organized. 
They need representatives to press their 
rights where students and administration 
are antagonistic, or to present their recom- 
mendations where the two groups are work- 
ing in harmony. Concretely, the undergrad- 
uate representative council should aim to 
arouse student interest in social problems, 
to bring student opinion to bear upon gen- 
eral public opinion, and to make contacts 
between students and other occupational 
groups, such as labor unions, granges, and 
professional and scientific associations. 
Within the walls, the harvest is ripe for 
student activity in the field of curricular 
reform, reorganization of college admin- 
istration; preservation (or obtaining!) of 
academic freedom, and vitalization of ex- 
tra-curricular life.. If the theory is sound 
that college control should rest with the 
students or with the students and faculty 
jointly, the students’ organization is right- 
fully the college administration, either in 
itself or combined with the corresponding 
faculty guild. 
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Of course, there still remains the prob- 
lem of social adjustments within the college 
community; in so far as these concern stu- 
dents, they should be handled by students 
rather than the administration. Even here 
there is a chance for worth while function- 
ing. Why could not the college be used as 
a laboratory for experimenting with pro- 
portional representation, functional rep- 
resentation, or ideal anarchy? Even if of 
no service in the actual evaluation of new 
processes of government, this experimenta- 
tion would be of educational value to the 


students concerned. At best, of course, 


there will always be need for making and 
executing a certain amount of petty rules; 
let ingenuity be applied to means of del- 
egating these duties as far as possible, so 
as to release the main student leaders for 
matters of policy. The petty disciplinary 
problems arise mainly in the dormitories. 
At Barnard College, the dormitories handle 
their own affairs entirely and the Barnard 
student council has been free from the 
chaperonage, lights out, study hour, and 
other rules which burden most student 
councils. Is it on that account that the Bar- 
nard Student Council, while many leagues 
from the ideal, has yet been a proneer with 
regard to interest in curricular poblems 
and student-faculty relations? 

I suggest that instead of abolishing them- 
selves the Student Councils look to re-or- 
ganization of their work in a way to pro- 
vide themselves with more time to spend on 
fundamental matters. As names have an in- 
fluence, the use of “student organization” 
or “student guild” might well be substituted 
for the more generally accepted “student 
government association.” In many cases 
the students who by virtue of their point 
of view and force of convinction are quali- 
fied to contribute most to the development 
of serious corporate activities, have turn- 
ed away in disgust from the present insti- 
tutions and expend their energy outside of 
college. If these people could recognize in 
the present inadequate and even silly stu- 
dent association a potential instrument for 
leavening the educational process, they 
would soon cause the association to gain 
the very qualities for the lack of which 
they now neglect it, 


Getting Speakers Easy 


I have already spoken once before the 
student body in morning chapel on the is- 
sues raised at Yale. The Dean of the col- 
lege was there and I talked with him about 
the matter of speakers. I gathered from 
him that we ought to have no trouble in | 
bringing radical speakers on the campus 
as well as the conservative ones. I will 
endeavor to see that this is realized very 
‘soon. 

The situation at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College is much the same as at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. We 
are a scientific college and made up of a 
very conservative student body. This is a 
situation which it is hard to change. 

MILTON W. TAYLOR 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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That Much-Cursed 
‘‘Lethargy’’ 


The student government at Mills College 
seems to be in difficulties. It has a le- 
thargic student body behind it. This stu- 
dent body refused to pay any attention to 
the student government. It even refused 
to vote on the question whether it should 
have compulsory attendance at its own 
meetings. 

The student government was patient and 
long-suffering. When a quorum was not 
present at the meeting for which the vote 
had been scheduled, the government went 
out after its voters. 

“For purposes of greater convenience to 
absent members, a girl was stationed at 
the Shoppe all day to take votes on this 
matter and on other campus business. Still 
no results. As a last resort the polls were 
brought to the dining room doors. A ballot 
was put in the hands of every student as 
she came from lunch. Yet even with the 
ballot within arm’s reach, a quorum could 
not be prevailed upon to vote.” 

Finally the government lost patience. 
The student paper roasted the student 
body. “.... It is hoped that other col- 
leges have not been reduced to such a state 
of abject lethargy that they are forced, as 
we are, to grovel appealingly to make them- 
selves vote. It is fatal to self-respect to 
have to go down on our knees to ourselves 
in this matter of voting,” complains the 
Mills editress. 

It certainly is, and therefore should be 
advised against. Is there not a way out? 


Blessed Be Lethargy 


Not that lethargy is such a bad thing in 
itself. It saves its possessor from death 
by distraction. Only the gods can pay at- 
tention to everything; and sculptors who 
try to represent this have a significant 
way of giving their gods extra arms, legs, 
and other kinds of apparatus to help them 
in their purpose. Alas, mortals have very 


few such contrivances, and so are obliged 
to exhibit lethargy in some directions if 
they are to be active in others. 

Sometimes there are still better reasons 
for lethargy. When you come to think of 
it, Christ Himself showed an overpowering 
lethargy toward the three temptations of 
the Devil. One of these temptations was 
that He should concern Himself with gov- 
ernments and votes and enactments. 

Might this be considered a precedent for 
the modern student to say on occasion to 
his student government, “Get thee behind 
me, Caesar’? 


The Reverse of the Medal 


Lethargy is but one side of a two-sided 


medal. ‘I'he other side is nterest—in some- 


thing else. The probiem of student goy- 


ernment is to find that something. Then it 
won't have to cajole. 


Stuaent governments complain of le- 
thargy, but they are always coming around 
with old stuit toward which an intelligent 
person can snow nothing but lethargy. 

Honor systems, compuisory chapel, cuts 
and tines are losing their charm as is- 
sues. In their piace is coming interest in 
the coliege as a whole, in educational 
methods, in academic policy and freedom, 
in direct contact with the world outside. 

Let stuaent governments that are anxious 
to “arouse interest” find where the interest 
lies. 

First, there is the interest in education 
itself. Enough has already been said about 
student curricular committees. In this is- 
sue we report the appointment by the Pres- 
ident of Dartmouth of a student commit- 
tee to help advise on new educational meth- 
ods. Student papers are taking up the 
problems of the college as a whole rather 
than the old small issues. The Harvard 
Crimson recently devoted front page space 
to a discussion of entrance restrictions. 

Elsewhere in this paper is a description 
of the new honors courses which have 
caused unanimous enthusiasm among stu- 
dents where they have been adopted. Stu- 
dent governments would do well to appoint 
people to investigate them and then to 
urge them on their faculties. 

Then there is the increased interest of 
students in keeping themselves in touch 
with the leaders of the “outside world” 
while in college. Witness the rapid in- 
crease in every kind of political club. In- 
ternational Relations Clubs, League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Associations, Liberal 
Clubs, Forums, Y. M. C. A. Discussion 
Groups, Democratic Clubs, Republican 
Clubs, Third Party Political Clubs all in- 
vite speakers and hold meetings. There is 
need of co-ordination in their efforts, and 
that is work for the student government. 

Under the direction of their student gov- 
ernments, some colleges this Spring will 
hold mock Republican or Democratic Presi- 
idential Nominating Conventions in which 
the whole college will take part with great 
excitement and fun. 

Swarthmore College regularly holds stu- 
dent-industrial conferences which are not 
described here because they have been 
dealt with at such length in other numbers. 


And as for student conferences, it seems 
possible to arrange them without end. 
* * * 


Really, when all these interests are added 
to those already existing in college, it is 
hard to discover any lethargy among stu- 
dents. 


If there is an appearance of lethargy, 
it is because everyone is so interested in 
his own show that he has no time for 
others. 


Two activities are therefore advisable 
for ambitious student governments. The 
first is co-ordination of the new growing 
activities that they may not duplicate each 
other’s efforts. The second is pruning of 
dead wood, made especially necessary by 
the multiplication of new interests. 


The pruning process is getting more and 
more attention in an increasing number of 
colleges. Blessed be lethargy! 


One Good Idea 


The Conference on the American Student 
at New Haven, March 1st was to my mind 
thoroughly worth while. There was a feel- 
ing at times among many of the delegates 
including myself, that the Conference was 
accomplishing no useful purpose whatso- 
ever. Our attitude changed before we left; 
and now, with the additional perspective 
that a week gives, I realize more and more 
how valuable the Conference was. 


In discussing the over-emphasis of extra- 
curricular work and athletics, the confer- 
ence did not contribute much original 
thought. These faults have been so com- 
pletely aired during the past year, that it 
is difficult to find anything new to say 
about them or to propose any steps towards 
curbing them that have not already been 
suggested. The new idea which I received 
at the conference was from another di- 
rection. 


This idea came from the discussion about 
the present economic system and the col- 
lege student’s relation to it. I had not un- 
derstood before how a college student could 
definitely help the cause of labor and the 
solving of the present economic problems. 
It was a revelation to find so many people 
at the conference who planned actually to 
enter the ranks of labor for at least a year 
or two after college, and perhaps for life. 
It was a revelation to see the deep sincer- 
ity of these students. 


Besides opening up for me certain new 
and broadening ideas, the conference gave 
me an opportunity to come into contact with 
some remarkable personalities. This con- 
tact with undergraduates from a score of 
eastern colleges was the most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the conference. One’s outlook is 
likely to become narrow and restricted in 
college. We live too much “on one street.” 
To rub up against the different types pres-” 
ent at Yale last week was the most refresh- 
ing experience I have had since I entered 
college. 


Yes, decidedly the conference was worth 
while. 
CORLISS LAMONT 
Harvard ’24, 


“These Young Thinkers’”’ 


There is a story told by a college presi- 
dent that on one of the occasions when he 
calied an undergraduate betore him to ex- 
plain nis low grades, the undergraduate 
promptly and glivly replied, “Oh, any damn 
Iool can get ninety in his courses, but it 
takes a pretty ciever boy to get iitty-one 
In every suoject.” ‘lo one who has thought 
a great deal about the relationship of 
schoarsmp to Intelligence and more par- 
ticulariy about the relationship of intelli- 
gence to membersnip in Phi Beta Kappa, 
the story suggested itself Friday evening 
in’ Webster Hal! when Dr. Meiklejohn ad- 
dressed the thirty-one members of the sen- 
ior class who were being initiated into Phi 
Beta Kappa as “These Young Thinkers, 
these young men upon whom the burden 
of leadership in the future falls, these 
young intellectual leaders to a new and 
better world.” 

These Young Thinkers! Nonsense! Mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa has no more 


relationship to thinking than Hanover, N.' 


H: in February has to tropical sunshine. 
At least not in Dartmouth College. Phi 
Beta Kappa is an organization which yearly 
elécts to membership those seniors who by 
dint of hard and diligent work have attain- 
ed a high scholasti¢ average, but there is no 
clause ih ‘the constitution which requires 
that seniors be thinkers nor is there even 
the shadow of machinery to investigate 
whether they have ever thought an original 
thought. Phi Beta Kappa glorifies the 
undergraduate who has made marks his 
god from the time he discovered in fresh- 
man year that he had the gift of pulling 
down A’s. Phi Beta Kappa merely takes 
the persistent pedant and lands him as in- 
tellectual giant. 

This. is no arraignment of scholarship. 
Nor of the wisdom of rewarding scholar- 
ship with recognition. But it most em- 
phatically is an arraignment of the bromide 
that membership in Phi Beta Kappa makes 
one a. thinker—or requires that one be a 
thinker. Because it does nothing of the 
sort. Given an ordinary amount of intelli- 
gence, a tenacious habit of concentration, 
and an ambition to wear a charm in senior 
year and you have a Phi Beta Kappa, 
Nothing but concentration and ambition. 

It does not follow, of course, that all 
members of Phi Beta Kappa are dubs and 
pedants. Everyone knows otherwise. But 
it does follow that either dubs and pedants 
should be excluded: from membership by 
severe initiation requirements or else that 
the society be acknowledged for what it 
is: a group of individuals who have won 
high grades in their courses either because 
of native intelligence or because of an un- 
usual and perhaps unnatural diligence. Our 
own belief is that only men of natural in- 
telligence should be admitted, and they 
only after demonstration that their intelli- 
gence has been linked up with hard work 
and a compelling desire to use that intelli- 
gence. But that is for Phi Beta Kappa 
to determine. At present the organization 
merely exalts scholarship; and so long as 
it continues with that ideal, enough of this 
buncombe about “young thinkers!” 

The Dartmouth 
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YOUR FACULTY 


A Boon to Students Wherever It Has Been Tried 


How would you like to get away entirely 
from classes, to choose a field of work that 
crosses department lines wherever neces- 
sary, to work in private conferences with 
your favorite instructors, making reports 
to them every week or two to serve as the 
basis of your discussions with them, to 
get out of tests, quizzes and examinations 
during your last two years, and to take 
the most of a semester for the writing of 
a paper on your favorite topic? All this is 
possible for the students at Smith and at 
Swarthmore Colleges who complete their 


Sophomore year with an average of B, or: 


show exceptional ability without this 


average. 

Here is how it is done at Smith College: 

At the end of their Sophomore year, stu- 
dents with an average of B or better, and 
students who although their average is not 
above. B have shown unusual ability, are 
permitted to apply for special honors. 

The individual student whose application 
is accepted goes to her “General Director” 
with whom she plans the rest of her course. 
The work is divided into two units a se- 
mester, each representing a subdivision of 
the subject chosen. Sometimes two units 
are combined and put on one subject. There 


are not five or six courses a semester to 
bother with. 


For the instruction in these units, the 
student goes to the “Special Instructors,” 
usually chosen by herself. This also is a 
private call, informal. Instructor and stu- 
dent decide on the reading for the next 
week or two. The report on this reading 
is to be the basis of the next conference 
between the student and the instructor. 
The whole matter has usually been ar- 
ranged in the quiet of the professor’s of- 
fice or his home. 

And solid reading is possible. There are 
no. more classes breaking into perfectly 
good mornings just when you have got 
settled down to a piece of work. There 
are no more bewildering jumps from bril- 
liant lecturer to dull, from a class which 
you would have liked to think over into a 
class where you are obliged to pay atten- 
tion but which you would be only too glad 
to forget. There is no more need to be 
held back and bored by a dull class. There 
is a chance for leisure. 


The last semester of the Senior year is 
spent on a paper, and on a general review. 
And then comes the one big final exam- 
ination, which is a humdinger. It is given 
by professors from a neighboring college, 
and covers the whole field you have cov- 
ered, 

It is only fair. After having had ten 
times the chance that is given to the or- 
dinary college student, the honors student 
should be ready for such a little ordeal. 

No one that I have met that is work- 
ing under this arrangement would ever 
think of going back to the old. Professors 


and students alike agree that more work 
gets done; the students are busier. But 
there is some fun in it. You don’t have 
to be a greasy grind. You are on your 
own. 

The plan at Swarthmore is very similar. 
The head of the Psychology Department 
there, the well-loved Professor Holmes, 
smilingly remarks that there is no need for 
Swarthmore to attack any “problem” of 
too much athletics and too many activities. 
The honors plan draws students away from 
other activities, simply because they like 
it better, 

Here, then, is something for students and 
student governments to urge on their presi- 
dents and faculties. The full information 
on these colleges, as well as on all other 
important ones, is to be found officially 
in the Bulletin of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. 7, Part 4, No. 40, published 
January, 1924, entitled‘““Honors Courses in 
American Colleges and Universities, by 
Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College.” Appendix B is the part in which 
the plans of this type are to be found. 

It is strange that such innovations seem 
to be tried much oftener in the Eastern 
than the Western schools. The New Stu- 
dent is frequently accused of favoritism 
for Eastern schools, because it prints so 
much about them. The editors both hap- 
pen to be patriotic, boostful Middle West- 
erners, and would be only too glad if their 
own territory would give them an excuse 
to be thus mentioned. 


HAIL THE MILLENNIUM! 


For long years, students have hated ex- 
ams. Now the University of Chicago 


brings in experiments, psychology, etc., to 
prove that they aren’t any good after all. 
The exam and all its “moral hazards” is 
“unsound, unscientific and generally mean- 
ingless” and has “absolutely no relation to 
mental capacity or intellectual ability.” 
The psychologists have suggested a scheme 
for the scientific measurement of intelli- 
gence to replace the examination system. 


“The retentive capacity of the student 
never is accurately indicated by the written 
examination,” said Prof. F. N. Freeman, 
of the University of Chicago. “One stu- 
dent may stay up all night to fill his head 
with a jumble of disassociated facts, with- 
out ever understanding their meaning. In 
the examination ruom the next day, he will 
record his vast knowledge with the same 
facility of the superior student who has 
mastered his subject. The first type may 
forget his facts within a week, yet he is 
given the same grade as his more intelli- 
gent classmates.” 
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Folk Playmaking In North Carolina 


By J. OSLER BAILEY ’24 
University of North Carolina 


At the University of North Carolina 
there is a course in play writing and pro- 
duction popularly called “Carolina Play- 
making,” and known officially as English 
31. The course is presided over by a Pro- 


fessor of Dramatic Literature who came 
to North Carolina some six years ago and 
founded The Carolina Playmakers. Pro- 
fessor Frederick H, Koch is a “lean Ken- 
tuckian” with a great enthusiasm for mak- 
ing folk plays. 

He tells his students that in the richness 
of untouched legend still living on North 
Carolina soil there is material in plenty 
for a great folk drama. In the stories 
around historic old Edenton and Hillsboro, 
in the taciturn, lanky mountaineers away 
in the blue hills, and in the tragic struggle 
of tenant-farm life, says Professor Koch 
to his group, is your Decameron and your 
Holinshed. 

He teaches the technique of play construc- 
tion, of course, but he is not hide-bound 
about it. His most successful method is 
simply to have his student study critically 
the best plays, and then try to write a play 
of his own. 

The Playmakers in their classroom 
gather around a democratic table, made as 
a part of the furniture for a production of 
The Taming of the Shrew; the walls of the 
Playroom are adorned with scenes from 
past Playmakers successes. Some member 
of the group is always eager to discuss 
his idea for a new play. He explains his 
plot, and each member of the course says 
just what he thinks about it. At the end 
of three months, the first one-act plays. 
are turned in, and an Author’s Reading 
is held, with picked faculty judges. Three 
plays are selected for production, try-outs 
are held,—anyone in the University com- 
munity may take a part in a Playmaker 
production,—a committee selects the cast 
for each play, and the graduate members 
of the course, under Professor Koch’s su- 
pervision, begin the direction of rehearsals. 
In something like a month the public is 
surprised to discover that a new series of 
Folk Plays is ready. 

The course is not only one in writing 
and criticism, but every angle of play pro- 
duction and stage work is taught. The 
Playmakers have a laboratory in which 
they meet three times a week to study the 
acting and stagecraft of plays. This in- 
cludes work in Dramatic Reading, Scene- 
painting, Costuming, Lighting, Model- 
making, and Make-up. The Playmakers 
design and paint the scenery for their own 
plays, direct their own plays, in fact, make 
every jot and tittle of their own plays. 
There is direction, of course, but in the 
main freedom is given to the imagination 
and to the taste. The method succeeds. 

The secret of the success of The Carolina 
Playmakers comes perhaps from the fact 
that they are writing and acting out their 
own lives and the lives of people they know 
and with whom they have grown up. The 
first and essential element in successful 


Folk Playmaking has been that the charac- 
ters were home-grown in Carolina. North 
‘Carolina has a considerable reservoir of un- 
shaped art material and the Playmakers 
are shaping it. 

The plays, of course, are carried out to 
the State, for that is one of the reasons 
they are made. People came out to see the 
plays on the first State tour, perhaps from 
curiosity, but they have been applauding 
with sincere enthusiasm on every tour 
since. The Playmakers now make three 
tours a year over North Carolina. North 
Carolina folk like the plays, not only be- 
cause they are entertaining, but because 
they are about themselves. There is a good 
deal of happiness and fine peace in small 
towns in life next to the soil that is drowned 
out by chores and everyday burdens. It is 
the Playmakers’ great privilege to make 
North Carolina folk forget their hardships 
by showing them plays about themselves. 
Professor Koch’s proudest boast is that the 
folk in the hill country and along the 
sounds and capes in North Carolina have 
been to see his plays, have seen their own 
lives articulate on the stage, and have been 
glad about it. 


Some critic said that the Playmakers 
ought to aim higher than the simple trag- 
edy of the tenant farmer. Miss Katherine 
Batts, them a Playmaker, replied in the 
spirit of the Playmakers: “I feel for my 
people in North Carolina, and I want to 
do what I can for them.” 


The Playmakers think of themselves as 
crusaders, in one ‘sense of the term; 
crusaders bringing to the home-town folk 
the drama that exists all about them. They 
believe that if North Carolina people are 
given the chance to play better they can 
work better, and become better North 
Carolinians.. Lynching sprees, crime of 
every kind, this evil and that evil, Profes- 
sor Koch says he has chased to its lair: 
it lives in “the den, Ennui!” The Play- 
makers do not want to let North Carolina 
become bored.. One laughs when the vil- 
lain declaims: “I broke your heart to pass 
the time away;” but in actual life he can- 
not tell how many hearts are broken to 
“pass the time away.” North Carolina 
playing a worthy drama would forget its 
moonshine, its divorce courts, and any 
lynching sprees it might be considering. 
That is the Playmaker doctrine. 

Therefore, Professor Koch’s plan is to 
spread Playmaking into every hamlet and 
eranny of the State. He is supplying 
Dramatic Directors for public schools and 
colleges as fast as they can be developed. 
Of course, some of his graduates turn to 
writing and acting professionally, but the 
number who turn to teaching the making 
of plays in small town groups is surpris- 
ing. 

A man here and there who does not 
know says it cannot be done; that low 
comedy is about the gait of North Caro- 
lina; there are not artists among farm- 
folk who “lean on their hoes and gaze up- 


on the ground,” no artists and no material 
for art! 

The Playmakers have not found that 
true. From North Carolina folk-lore they 
have constructed plays of which Augustus 
Thomas says: “I have read them and con- 
sider them fully equal to any of the Irish 
Folk-lore plays produced by the Abbey 
Company under Lady Gregory’s direction.” 

Somewhat more than a year ago, Pro- 
fessor Koch decided to publish a volume of 
the Carolina Folk Plays. Already the 
second edition is nearly exhausted, and 
the publishers, Henry Holt and Company, 
recentely included the book in a list of 
their “six best sellers.” The volume con- 
tains five plays: When Witches Ride, by 
Elizabeth Lay (now Mrs. Paul Greene) ; 
Peggy, by Harold Williamson; Dod Gast 
Ye Both! by Hubert Heffner; Off Nag’s 
Head, by Dougald McMillan; and The 
Last of the Lowries, by Paul Greene. The 
publishers are clamoring for a new volume, 
but Professor Koch is not rushing it. His 
idea is that the second volume ghould re- 
flect a distinct growth and a distinct de- 
velopment of new authors; the new volume 
is in steady and careful preparation. 

The Playmaker idea “takes” so well that 
other states are seeking to follow the lead 
of North Carolina. Out in Wyoming, at 
the State University, the Wyoming Play- 
makers were last year founded by Hubert 
Heffner, author of a play in the first 
volume, a protege of Professor Koch, and 
one of the most talented actors the Play- 
makers have had. 

Brock Pemberton came to Pinehurst last 
year to see a production of the Folk Plays 
there, with a view to placing the Play- 
makers on Broadway. He said: “I think 
you have accomplished wonders in the 
short time you have had, to develop so 
much from nothing to begin with; and I 
am sure you will go much further. You 
have a big idea, and it is bound to have 
its effect upon the American theatre.” 

The Playmakers have had many offers 
from producers in New York and other 
large cities, and perhaps will journey to 
the Big Town some time, but for the pre- 
sent the Playmaker group will remain at 
home to push its activities for the further 
development of a native drama in North 
Carolina. 


STUDENT LABOR DAYS. 


The Universities of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia have devised a way of utilizing sur- 
plus energy of students to get things done 
on the.campus. They have instituted an- 
nual labor days. All the students put in 
a whole day’s work at various jobs and 
the affair becomes a gala occasion—involv- 
ing “eats” and entertainments and a feel- 
ing of cameraderie. 

At Arizona, the laborers concentrated on 
getting the fields ready for spring sports; 
tennis courts were built, a new baseball 
field laid out, a quarter mile track made, 
basket ball courts for girls were leveled 
and equipped, bleachers were moved, and 
a good clean-up was given to the campus. 


THE BULWARK OF “AMERICANISM” 


A letter received by the secretary of the 
University of Pennsylvania Forum: 
“Dear Sir:— 

“T am amazed at two features of your 
letter yesterday. The first is that any 
group of college men would have R—— 
B—— speaking on its platform. The sec- 
ond is that you have the temerity to insult 
me by asking me to appear on the same 
platform with him. 

“IT would no more appear on the same 
platform with R—— B than I would 
have stood beside him during the War. No 
group of students honestly interested in 
the subject of freedom of speech would turn 
to R—— B for any information as he 
can add nothing to what is already a mat- 
ter of official record in his misuse of the 
term. 

“Not only will I not take part in any 
such futile meeting, but I would not insult 
anybody by suggesting their names to take 
part in this o1ganized effort to disseminate 
disloyal propaganda. 

“Yours for National Loyalty, 
“Signed.” 


Well, well. 

Well, well, well. 

Well, well, well, well, well. 

“Well, you may be right; and I certainly 
would not go so far as to say that you 
were wrong; but still, at the same 
time——.” 


My! What These Boys Won't Think of. 


Three new world’s records have been es- 
tablished at Iowa, Minnesota and Yale. All 
are of the marathon variety and from re- 
ports seem capable of withstanding com- 
petition for a long time. The new makers 
are as follows: 

Iowa City, Ia., Mar. 10—Two students 
of the University of Iowa, Dan Gilson and 
Judson Large, established an endurance 
record here when they played bridge con- 
secutively for twenty-five hours. The play 
began at 4 P. M. Saturday and ended 5:30 
P. M. on Sunday. 

New Haven, Conn., Mar. 9—A new re- 
cord has been set for old Eli. H. Howitzer 
and C. Souris took part in a marathon 
needle-work contest last week, beginning at 
noon Tuesday and ending at 9:30 Friday 
morning. Howitzer left for class and 
Souris continued until 10:00, thus estab- 
lishing a record of 70 hours. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 10 — Swan 
Swenson of the University of Minnesota 
has for the past week been rolling a peanut 
around the campus, finishing last night 
at 10:30. He worked for 150 hours mak- 
ing ninety circuits of the campus, a dis- 
tance of 217 miles. 

The Daily Maroon— 
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These Dull Days! 


A book called Haunch Paunch and Jowl* 
came into my hands. On its first page was 
quoted from the life of that charming ras- 
cal, Benvenuto Cellini, “Any man who has 
done anything of excellence.... ought to 
write his life with his own hands”. So I 
read the book, wondering the while,—what 
“of excellence”—? 

Haunch Paunch and Jowl is an autobio- 
graphy. I suppose it is one of those things 
which will be considered a “reflection of 
the times”. 

Whatever may be its merits as a socio- 
logical tract or a pamphlet on Jews—Pro- 
fessional or otherwise—I am obstinately 
overlooking because I wish to write of it 
as a piece of literature, and I hold that a 
strong bit of writing could easily serve as 
a tract with the “material’’ subtly woven 
into the life of the book. 

Decidedly lacking in dramatic force, 
Haunch Paunch and Jowl cannot be denied 
an, occasional touch which compels one to 
go on reading. The very sordidness of 
some of the passages is fascinating. A 
glimpse of a new world where adventure 
might rival that in Cellini’s is presented 
by the descriptions of cabarets, intrigues, 
and the underground wires of the political 
game. It is a swift-moving world, in 
which “There was keen competition for the 
pickpocket privilege on the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminal where swirling, pushing crowds 
made pocket picking easy and lucrative. 
Detectives are assigned to see that the re- 
gularly designated pick-pockets operated 
without interference and to keep poachers 
from a fine game preserve.” 

The book tells of vigorous, pulsing life 
but its own life is aenemic. The hero is 
neither appealing nor disgusting. His per- 
sonality is obscured and wheezy, lost in a 
blur of broken sentences about “ambition” 
and “pressing on”. He does not draw the 
reader to him nor with him. Even the 
fights of the street gangs fail to quicken 
one’s breath; they are told about not even 
with philosophical remoteness, but by some 
one who clutches at events rather than 
grasps them. It has dramatic intention 
without dramatic success. 

There is one “pure” love affair, among 
others. The girl might have been had for 
a little wooing; the hero refuses to let his 
feeling for her stand in the way of his 
ambition. The affair is confined to a sen- 
timental scene or two—sleepless nights, 
wandering in streets—but at no point is 
there a definite, rending conflict of pas- 
sions. Finally, when the fat hero gets 
neither the loved Esther nor his “brilliant 
match,” it fails to be the least bit tragic. 

Philip Gold, strong, vivid, bringing into 
the book an indomitable ambition which the 
nominal protagonist fails to get across, is 
smothered by being made a symbol. He 
rises by sheer determination and power “on 
the backs of the workers” and achieves 
material and social success. A sympathet- 
ic reader would know that such a man could 
not rest, could never find ‘“‘satisfaction” 
with the winning of a fight. But the read- 
er must be wearied by pages of this sort 
of thing: “What have you got now that 
you've got it? That is what Philip exclaim- 


*Boni and Liveright, 1923. 
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ed when at last he had reached the peak. 
And what did he find?” etc., ete. 

Haunch, Paunch and Jowl has a moral 
rather than an artistic tone: excitement 
palls, “badness” is unsatisfactory, ambition 
is hollow. Because of this lack of an art- 
istic handling, what might be an atmos- 
phere of poignant hopelessness, of inexor- 
able fate is merely an unsavory, lackluster 
world. Tees 


An Artistic Crusade 


It is with great pleasure that we print 
on another page an article on the work 
of the University of North Carolina Folk 
Playmakers. This work is a good instance 
of originality and the use of local oppor- 
tunities. If more American colleges would 
try the material close at hand instead of 
going to past centuries and far countries 
for all their plays, the American theatre 
would become richer, more spontaneous, 
and far more varied. 

It is not out of unfriendliness, therefore, 
that we offer just one criticism. We are 
badly frightened by the statement that 
the Folk Playmakers consider themselves 
“crusaders” against crime and vice as well 
as ignorance. They hope to kill ennui, and 
with it meanness, nastiness. 


This is a very risky undertaking, from 
the artistic standpoint. It has a taste of 
the moral, of uplift. And the artist as 
such has nothing to do with moral pur- 
poses, nor with teaching. 

Even “backward” people resent teach- 
ing. This was discovered by the young 
Maxim Gorky when he was trying to con- 
vince a baker that thieving was a crime. 
“Lying on the bin of pastry and looking 
out of the window at the stars (n. b.), the 
baker murmured wonderingly: 

“‘“He is trying to teach me. Sees me 
for the first time, and—there you are!— 
teaches me already... That is funny....!” 

Such was the total effect. 

An artistic play does not try to interfere 
with fate, even the fate of ennui. It under- 
stands. It vivifies, intensifies, “dephleg- 
matizes” what is already there. And the 
result is a feeling of exaltation. 

That is very different from uplift. An 
uplifter has decided in advance, usually by 
rules and intellect, what is “good” and 
what “bad,” and aims his play to make 
the one attractive, the other repulsive. He 
is out to do good to his audience. He is 
better than they. 

It may well be that among the Play- 
makers there is an artist who is compelled 
to show beauty and loveliness in his plays 
in such a way that the tenant farmers who 
view them will be exalted. If the plays 
give the feeling that this was as inevitable 
for the artist as blueness is for the sky, 
he is entitled to have such plays presented. 
But you can’t draw from that the gener- 
alization that it would be right for 
everyone. 

There may bc other artists themselves 
laden with ennui, heavy with morbidity. 
If these can form and vivify their morbid- 
ity, if they can make it seem as inevitable 
as the decay of mold, they are also entitled 
to have their plays presented. 

The theatre is beyond good and evil. 

DHEA? 
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College Students to Conduct Summer Colony 
at Woodstock, New York 


Students Dartmouth, 
Yale, Swarthmore and Northwestern will 
co-operate next summer in maintaining an 


at Bryn Mawr, 


Intercollegiate Camp at Woodstock, New 
York, July 1st to September 17th. These 
students have assumed joint management 
of the camp with a committee of The Na- 
tional Student Forum which established the 
enterprise last summer. One hundred and 
seventy-five students from Eastern and 
Middle Western colleges and Labor Schools 
are expected to visit the camp during the 
summer. Twenty-five scholarships are 
available to pay the expenses of labor del- 
egates. 


The camp will give to the students vis- 
iting it a chance not only to take work with 
some of the inspiring leaders of thought 
in America, but also to enjoy their frank 
comradeship; to swim, hike, play tennis 
and enjoy a healthy outdoor life with them. 
There will be a chance for more sponta- 
neity and personal contact in the working 
out of answers to the puzzling questions 
which in college can only be treated aca- 
demically in large classes. 

A number of educators, churchmen, busi- 
ness men, labor leaders and social workers 
will visit the camp during the summer. 
Among those who are already expected are: 

Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, In- 
stitute of International Education. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York. 


Professor William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Philosophy of Education Dept., Teachers 
College. 

Professor William Fielding Ogburn, 
Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Barnard 
College. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Free Synagogue, 
New York. 

There will be five conference periods of 
two weeks each beginning July first during 
each of which the camp community will be 
limited to forty students. Each confer- 
ence will consider, with individual differ- 
ences, international, industrial, racial and 
educational questions. 


The camp will be equipped with a theat- 
rical workshop in which students may on 
occasion present one-act plays. 

Woodstock, N. Y., is in the Catskill Mts., 
14 miles from Kingston. In addition to 
offering hiking, swimming and possibly 
tennis, it is a community which affords un- 
usual artistic and musical advantages. Ow- 
ing to the limited accommodations of the 
camp, delegates from any college cannot 
number more than eight, and probably only 
four. Colleges desiring to send delegates 
should apply immediately for quotas to The 
Natinal Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City, recommending at the time 
of application a local student agency which 
will elect or appoint delegates. Students 
may register from April 1st to May 1st 
but only the first 150 registrants can be 
accepted. 


Any registered student-delegate may 
justifiably feel that he or she has real pre- 


rogatives in determining the activities, in- 
terests and opportunities of the particular 
conference concerned. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions regarding program, preferences as 
to speakers and plays forwarded the organ- 
izing student committee will receive care- 
ful consideration and be followed so far 
as possible with reference to the conference 
desired. Fuller information can be secured 
from The National Student Forum. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the camp is that the student bodies and 
undergraduate organizations sending rep- 
resentatives will have the opportunity of 
becoming joint owners in it when it is in- 
corporated this summer as a co-operative 
undertaking. The best business and legal 
advisors are helping in the drawing up of 
the plans for what is the first undertak- 
ing of its kind in the United States. 


Peruvian Revolt 
Continued 


In the last issue was printed the story 
of a student demonstration in Peru in pro- 
test against the attempt of the Archbishop 
of Lima to consecrate the country to “the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus,’ an attempt which 
these students interpreted as an effort to 
establish a domination of the country by 
the Church. What follows has been pieced 
together from scattered pronunciamentos 
and the oral reports of. Americans coming 
from Peru. The procession was fired on 
by government troops; a worker, a student 
and a policeman were killed; the students 
finally recovered the corpses and took them 
to the university. 

The sequel is even more interesting. The 
university building was now put in a state 
of defense, for it was believed that the 
government intended to attack at midnight. 
Explosives and acids from the laboratories 
were distributed for use. Twenty spies 
were discovered, and locked up in a room 
on penalty of death if they tried to escape. 
The building was guarded all night and 
the next day, on the twenty-fifth of May, 
which was a public holiday, the bodies 
were buried. There was much trouble be- 
tween the police and the crowds, though 
it is stated that the main procession of 
students was not molested. From a monu- 
ment in the cemetery, Haya de la Torre 
made a fiery speech to the crowd; then he 
had to make a break for safety, swimming 
the river and entering Lima from another 
side. 


The Archbishop Retreats 


On the night of the twenty-fifth, the 
Archbishop announced that since the in- 
tended consecration ceremony had stirred 
up trouble for the government, whereas 
the Church had a mission of peace and 
fraternity, the act would be suspended. 
The strike ended immediately. 


But it was not the end for Haya de la 
Torre. The government, it is alleged, first 
attempted to alienate the students from 
him. This did not succeed; then he was 
arrested as an agitator, and taken to San 
Lorenzo, an island in the harbor. When 
he was accused of political agitation for the 
overthrow of the government, he denied 
that this had been his intent, protested 
that the charge was a frame-up, and went 
on hunger strike. .The government then 
bought a ‘ticket for Hamburg, and made 
out a passport marked “agitator,” which 
the consuls refused to visa. A new pass- 
port was made out, and the student, with- 
out. money or any clothes except those on 
his back, without his papers, and with no 
addresses, was shipped out on a boat bound 
for Germany. On board he managed to 
scrape together from passengers the $50 
necessary to enable him to get off at Colon, 
Panama. 

Here his fortunes again took a turn- 
about. He found that the news of his de- 
portation had preceded him; there was 
money from his friends, and there were 
greetings not only from his followers in 
Peru, but also from the student federa- 
tion of Cuba which invited him to visit 
there, 4nd from Vasconcelas, Minister of 
Education in Mexico, who invited him. to 
Mexico City. The agreros and students 
of Panama gave him a great send-off ; for 
ten days he stayed in Cuba, where ‘he-.be- 
came the honorary president of ‘the stu- 
dent federation and started the founding 
of a popular university. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Mexico. Vasconcelas appointed 
him a sort of liason officer between all 
Latin-American students and the Mexican 
Department of Education. De la ‘Torre was 
known throughout Latin-America where he 
had made extensive trips, and Vasconcelas - 
is popular with the student bodies through- 
out the southern continent. 

Now Haya de la Torre is in Mexico, but 
another turn of Fortune prevented his 
plans from developing. Three weeks after 
his arrival, the Mexican revolution broke 
out. At present, though the government 
has overcome the rebel armies, it has prac- 
tically gone bankrupt in the process. It 


is not known what will be the future of 


Vasconeelas’ own work. His educational 
accomplishments’ have been great, but he 
has incurred the hostility of both the ex- 
treme wings of his own party. The com- 
ing elections. leave everything in doubt. 
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